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His reasoning at times is very curious. The brutalities of the re- 
volting sepoys are turned by him into an argument against intervention 
in India. They did not thus treat one another, he argues, before the 
British came to India — an assumption contrary to fact — therefore the 
harsh behavior of the British in the peninsula must inferentially be 
the cause. 

Professor Hobson tells us that Cobden was not a peace-at-any-price 
man ; but he does not prove it. He states that Cobden " sometimes ad- 
mitted that a cause might arise where a powerful nation was called 
upon to take up arms for the protection of another weak nation ". But, 
as far as this reviewer knows, the sole justification for this claim is to 
be found in a foot-note in Morley's biography in which Cobden becomes 
so enthusiastic in the praise of Motley's Dutch Republic as to censure 
Queen Elizabeth for not intervening in Holland in the sixteenth century. 
According to Professor Hobson himself, Cobden wrote, " I am against 
any interference by the government of one country in the affairs of 
another nation, even if it be confined to moral suasion". 

Cobden appears at his best in the correspondence with Charles 
Sumner. His criticism of the North is candid, and his interpretation of 
English sentiment toward the Civil War judicious. The obsession of 
free trade, however, which possessed him, is here curiously in evidence. 
He wrote that victory could only come to the North and intervention by 
Europe only be prevented by ending the blockade of the southern ports. 
The peace movement in Great Britain, indeed, was not only hampered 
by the intolerance and the narrow-mindedness of its leading protagonists, 
it was also retarded by the deification of trade and commerce which 
characterized those of Manchester. The fact that Cobden objected to 
the term "League of Brotherhood" and desired that "Peace Bazaar" 
be substituted in summoning a peace meeting is a unique and not insig- 
nificant fact. Cobden seems to have been a true predecessor of Norman 
Angell in believing that one can end war by proving it unprofitable. 

Walter P, Hall. 

The Work of the Hague. Volume I. The International Union of 
the Hague Conferences. By Walther Schucking, Professor 
in the University of Marburg, Associate of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law. Volume II. The Problem of an International 
Court of Justice. By Hans Wehberg, Gerichtsreferendar in 
Diisseldorf. Translated from the German by Charles G. Fen- 
wick, Associate Professor of Political Science in Bryn Mawr 
College. [Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Divi- 
sion of International Law.] (New York: Oxford University 
Press ; Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1918. Pp. xiv, 341 ; xxxiii, 
251. $6.00.) 
Professor Schucking has made valuable contributions to the study 

of international law. This book upon the International Union of the 
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Hague Conferences is the first of a series in which he plans to take up 
the work of the two Hague Conferences and to make their results more 
widely appreciated. 

Dr. Schucking sees in the relationship entered into by the states 
represented at the Hague Conferences much more than the bond ordi- 
narily established by conventional international unions. He considers 
that the Hague Conferences have set up an " international judicial com- 
munity " whereas previously only " international administrative unions " 
had been established. It should be noticed that in maintaining this posi- 
tion Dr. Schucking is referring to institutions, like the International 
Prize Court, which never came into being because the convention upon 
that subject remains unratified, as does also that for the establishment 
of a Court of Judicial Arbitration. 

Professor Schucking believes development will follow Umfried's 
idea : " The powers must finally become associates instead of competi- 
tors ; they must form a trust among themselves, they must recognize the 
existing situation and bind themselves not to seek to disturb it by force 
of arms." 

Dr. Schucking sees much of organized pacifism in the work of the 
Second Hague Conference. His argument based upon this work leads 
him to a conclusion somewhat similar to that embodied in the Paris 
League of Nations covenant of 1919, for he says : " If the nations have 
formed themselves into a world federation for the maintenance of the 
general peace, that act involves, in my opinion, as a legal consequence 
the mutual recognition of their independence and their territorial 
integrity." 

Though this book is written by a German, it seems to be far from the 
common German point of view, but it points the way for those who 
wish to follow what Dr. Schucking himself recognizes as the higher 
ideal. He says : " We owe, most unfortunately, our empire not to peace- 
ful domestic effort but to war, and militarism is so embedded in our 
bones that the peaceful organization of the civilized world is no longer 
an ideal in our eyes" (p. 65). It is suggestive that a German jurist, 
writing in 191 1, should say: "The more brutal the way in which might 
openly triumphs over right at the present day, the more must the inter- 
national law jurist endeavor to point out to mankind the ways and 
means which will lead it out of the dark valley of the past up to the 
bright heights of the future." From such statements as these it will 
easily be understood that the book of Dr. Schucking represents a recent 
tendency in German thought. 

There are valuable suggestions in regard to a programme for the 
Third Hague Conference, should such a conference be held, and in 
chapter IV. the method of voting, equality of states, and procedure is 
considered, though probably few would agree with Dr. Schucking that 
population will be the ultimate test for the basis of international 
representation. 
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The translator does not always seem to observe the distinction be- 
tween Staatenbund and Bundesstaat. He also occasionally adopts Ger- 
man idioms, as " ethicohumanitarian ", " prescinding ", etc., but on the 
whole the translation is clear. The book has a good subject-index, and 
a full index of persons. 

Dr. Wehberg's book is the second in the series in regard to the work 
of the Hague Conferences published under the general direction of Pro- 
fessor Schiicking. 

The problem which Dr. Wehberg discusses — that of an international 
court of justice — has received much attention for many years, and par- 
ticularly since the First Hague Conference in 1899. At the Second 
Hague Conference, under the name Judicial Arbitration Court, a pro- 
posal was put before the delegates and before the world for a court with 
general competence. It is of this court that Dr. Wehberg particularly 
writes. The so-called "permanent Court of Arbitration" had been set 
up under the convention of 1899. There was a growing feeling that this 
court was too costly, that national judges should not sit upon cases 
brought by their own country, and in general that provisions should be 
made for a court which might be called strictly judicial. Dr. Wehberg 
in supporting this position advocates, as have done many others, the 
largest possible connection between the permanent court and the pro- 
posed new court, maintaining properly that a court of justice would more 
easily be evolved from existing bodies than created de novo. 

Dr. Wehberg asks (p. 117), " Why should we not introduce into inter- 
national law the terms 'judicial settlement' and 'arbitration' to dis- 
tinguish the two chief methods of procedure for the settlement of dis- 
putes?" To this it may be replied that there seems to be no reason 
against such procedure, but, when the procedure is adopted, it would seem 
proper to indicate the change in the name of the new court rather than 
to call it a Judicial Arbitration Court. While those who have given 
attention to the discussions at the Second Hague Conference understand 
the compromise involved in the name of this court, doubtless it would 
have been wiser to have given a name to the court which would indicate 
to the general public the purpose for which its institution was proposed. 

The book furnishes an excellent commentary upon the Draft Con- 
vention relative to the Judicial Arbitration Court, and gives a good idea 
of recent discussion of problems involving the establishment of inter- 
national courts. 

An extended bibliography precedes the text, though it is not always 
easy to recognize authors by simple reference to their final names, as 
such names as Brown and Smith do not in English constitute sufficient 
identification. A fair index to subjects is followed by a full index to 
persons. 

George Grafton Wilson. 



